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Mozart's Father. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JAHN. 
[Concluded from p 106.] 

It is much to be lamented that we are so unin- 
formed about the education and the early life 
of Leopold Mozart. In Augsburg he was not 
successful, and his allusions at a later period to 
the life there are bitter “ As often 
as I have thought of your journey to Augsburg, 
he writes to his son, Oct. 18, 1777, “ Wieland’s 
Abderites have occurred to mej; only one must 
takes 
for pure ideal when he reads about it.” We 
only know that he set about the study of juris- 
prudence with great perseverance, and that to 
this end he went to Strasburg; but failing to 


and sareastie. 


have occasion to see in nalurd what one 


obtain a situation, he found himself compelled to 
enter the service of Count Thun, canon in Salz- 
burg, as valet de chambre. But he had always 
pursued music thoroughly, had mainly earned his 
support by teaching it, and enjoyed especially a 
high reputation as a violinist; so that the arch- 
bishop Sigismond, in the year 1743, took him 
into his service as court musician, and afterwards 
appointed him court composer and leader of the 
orchestra, and in 1762 vice kapellmeister. * * 
the 
and charch 


known in manuscript, most 


noteworthy are many contrapuntal 


have become 


pieces ; farther a large number of Symphonies, 


partly only &@ 4, and partly for all the usual in- 
in which 
duced. DBe- 
many Concertos, especially for Flauto 
traverso, Oboe, Trumpet, &c., 
innumerable twos and divertimenti for different 


struments; also 30 grand Serenatas, 
solos for various instruments are intr< 
sides 


? 
dassoon, Horn, 


he has composed also twelve ora~ 
torios, a mass of theat: ‘cal pieces, and even pan- 


instruments, 











Of the compositions of Herr Mozart which | 


| appears in 


tomimes, and especially music for particular oc- 
casions, such as a military piece with trumpets, 
drums, kettle do., and fifes, in addition to the 
usual instruments; a piece of Turkish music; a 
piece for a steel spring-keyed instrument; and 
finally a sleigh-ride piece with five strings of 
sleigh bells ; not to speak of marches, nicht pieces, 

and many hundred minuets, 


so called, opera 
dances, and such small matters. 

* * * * * Tn his later 
posed but little; circumstances in Salzburg were 
so unfavorable that he found no occasion to do 
more than his position required of him; the edu- 
cation of his children claimed his whole time, 
and after his son had come forward as a com- 
poser, he would not in any way compete with 
him. Nevertheless, he honorably recog- 
nized as a composer in his day. * * * Schu- 
bart says of him: “ His style is rather old-fash- 
ioned, but well grounded and full of contrapun- 
His church pieces have more value 
* # * 


years he com- 


was 


tal insight. 
than his chamber pieces.” 

But he gained his greatest and widest fame 
through his “ Attempt at a fundamental School 
for the 
1756. It was the first 
only work of its kind, and was spread abroad in 
numerous editions and translations: a proof that 
in its time it has done good service in the tech- 
nical formation of the violinists. What makes 
the book still interesting is the earnest, sterling 


Violin,” which appeared in the year 


and for many years the 


tone pervading it, and which reveals to us the 
Thorough, solid musical culture is 
not 


whole man. 
what he would give 
only exercise his fingers, 
be clear about what he has to do and wherefore ; 
“it is such sorry work to keep playing on at ran- 
dom, without knowing what you do” (p. 245); 
ed in rhetoric 


the scholar; he must 


but must everywhere 


a good violinist must be even vers 
be able to deliver a piece with 
(p- 107.) Hence 


scholar must not hasten onward 


and poesy, to 
understanding he constantly 
insists that the 
before he is fully master of what he has to learn ; 
he is very particular not to make the thing too 
easy and convenient to the pupil; let him exert 
himself and take pains. Thus he writes at the 
beginning of the exercises (p. 90): “ Here are 
The more unpalateable 

I shall be satisfied; I 


” that is, to i“ 


the pieces for practice. 
you find them, the more 
tried at least to make them so; 
vent the scholar from falling into a habit of 
The same sterling character 
He 
” (p54) 5 
draw the 
the firm 
strong holding 


play- 
ing them by rote. 
the direction of his taste. re- 
aia before all an “ honest, manly tone’ 
from the very outset 
“so that by 
pressing down of the fingers and 
on of the bow the organs may be bardened, and 


the scholar must 


bow somewhat st rongly, 


12, 


| a vigorous 
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and manly stroke may be acquired. 
For what can be more absurd than when one 
cannot trust himself to take right hold of his in- 
strument, but scarcely touches the strings with 
the bow, (which oftentimes is only held with two 
fingers) and commences such an artificial whis- 
pering up to the bridge of the violin, that you 
hear only here and there a_ note hissed out, and 
‘annot tell what he would say, since it all seems 
merely like a dream! Such air-violinists often 
are so rash that they make no hesitation about 
playing off the most difficult pieces at first sight. 
For their whispering, when they do not hit, is not 
but that is what they call playing agree- 
The greatest silence seems to them very 
sweet. Must they play loud and strong? then 
all at once all art is gone” (p. 101.) 

A simple and natural cantabile is also the 
highest goal for the violin player; so that one 
should imitate with the instrument, as much as 
possible, the art of singing; for this is “ the most 
beautiful in music ” (p. 50.) He is severe upon 
the virtuosos, who “think they bring wonderful 
things to pass if they give the right frizzle to the 


heard ; 
ably. 


notes in an Adagio cantabile, and make a couple 
of dozen notes of one. Such note-stranglers ex- 
pose their want of judgment in this way, and 
tremble if they have to hold out a long note or 
singing style, without 


lay a couple of notes in 
I ] 


intermixing their usual absurd and_ ridiculous 
trickery ” (p. 50.) They are the more severely 
blamed, because they generally lack the means 
of knowing where they may introduce their orna- 
ments without committing faults in composition ; 
and on a suitable example he remarks : 

“Flere those bungling players, who want to 
twist up all their notes, may see the reason why 
a rational composer is indignant if the notes are 


Other 


not played simply as they are written.” 


| faults, too, are severely censured in the virtuosos, 


contrary, 





such as the incessant tremolo of players, “ who 
shake continually on every note, as if they had 
the unintermittent fever,” (p. 238) or “ the con- 
tinual intermixture of the so-called flageolet tone, 
producing a ridiculous sort of music, entirely 
in its inequality of tone, to nature” (p. 
107); or the hurrying and dragging of the tempo 
common among “ virtuosos of 
add the entire passage here, because it proves 
how highly Leopold Mozart valued the freedom 
of the master, while he rejected the wilfulness of 


imagination.” I 


the virtuoso. 

“ Many,” he says, (p. 262) “ who have no idea 
of taste, are never willing to observe equal time 
in the accompaniment in a concerted piece, 
but strive always to imitate the leading voice. 
Such are accompanists for bunglers and not for 


masters. When one has before him an Italian 
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cantatrice or other such imaginative virtuoso, 
who never will produce what he has learned by 
heart in correct time, he really is obliged to drop 
out whole half bars, to save them from open 
shame. But when one accompanies a true vir- 
tuoso, worthy of the name, then he must not let 
himself be misled into dragging or hurrying, by 
that protracting or anticipating of the notes 
which said virtuoso can employ with great skill 
and expression; but he must always play on in 
an equal rate of movement; else what the con- 
certist would build up, the accompanist tears 
down again. A skilful accompanist must thus be 
able to criticize a soloist. To a real virtuoso he 
certainly must not give in; for by so doing he 
would spoil his tempo rubato. But what stolen 
time is, can be better shown than written. But 
has one, on the contrary, to do with a virtuoso of 
imagination ? then often one will have to hold an 
eighth note out through half a measure, till he 
recovers fron: his paroxysm; for he plays reci- 
tativo.” 

But technical development and cleverness is 
not with him the end, but only the means of 
reaching the higher goal. He wants the player 
to be able to transport himself into the feeling 
which pervades the piece to be performed, that 
so he may penetrate the soul of his hearers and 
excite their feelings. The most essential requi- 
site to this end for the violinist he declares to be 
the stroke of the bow, which is “now an alto- 
gether modest, and now a bold one; now a 
serious, and now a playful one; now produces a 
soothing, now a composed and elevated, now a 
merry melody, and consequently is that medium 
through the rational use of which we become 
enabled to excite the passions at first indicated in 
the hearer. I understand,” he adds, “ when the 
composer makes a judicious choice; when he 
chooses melodies that correspond to each passion, 
and knows how to indicate the fit delivery.” 
“For there are plenty of half-composers,” he 
says elsewhere, “ who do not even know how to 
indicate a good delivery, or who place the patch 
beside the hole. Many a half-composer is de- 
lighted, and conceives a new idea of his own im- 
portance when he hears his musical nonsense 
performed by good players, who know how to 
introduce at the right place a feeling which he 
never dreamed of, to bring in (as far as possible) 
that him, and so 


make the whole miserable botch-work tolerable 


characters never occurred to 
to the ears of the audience by a good delivery.” 
to halfness and to 
study in all the 


We see he was a sworn enemy 
superficiality ; thorough-going 
technicals and intellectual training to clear, rea- 
sonable thinking, are what he requires of artists 
with uncompromising severity. He grants, in- 
deed, that rare natural talent sometimes redeems 
deficiency of learning, and that a man with the 
best natural endowments often has no opportu- 
nity to look about him in the sciences (p. 103) ; 
but that does not set aside the rule. 

* * * These passages show us the views 
and principles upon which Leopold Mozart pro- 
ceeded in the musical education of his son; and 
when to these we add his true insight into the 
freedom and superiority of a nature full of 
genius, we must confess that in the young Mo- 
zart’s case genius was most fortunately met by 
the most admirable schooling, * * * 

Ilis style of writing is clear and sharp; his 
tendency to sarcasm so prominent that he be- 











speaks indulgence for it in his preface. And as 
in this book, so also in his letters you will recog- 
nize a man who has not only acquired a finer 
culture in his intimacy with the world (and in- 
deed his travels brought him into the most 
varied intercourse), but who is acquainted with 
literature, has read intelligently and critically, 
and who maintains his independent, self-formed 
convictions with equal clearness and decision on 
wsthetic as on moral subjects. 

With such a culture and such claims, Leopold 
Mozart must have felt himself somewhat isolated 
in Salzburg. Towards the court he had to fulfil 
the duties of his office, and the more scantily he 
was paid for it, the more care was taken to make 
him feel, like all place-holders, his dependence. 
In the noble families which lived in Salzburg, he 
was for the most part employed as teacher, since 
his instruction justly was esteemed the best; but 
no more intimate relation could grow out of this. 
To ingratiate himself by flattery Mozart was far 
too proud, feeling that these persons stood below 
himself in culture, through which alone could 
any equal intercourse be possible. However 
much his criticism and his sareasm might be 
turned against them in silence, he had enough 
experience and composure not to risk his situa- 
tion, to keep himself in favor and respect without 
Even 
unsociable. 


towards his brother 
artists The 
them no doubt were hack musicians, without any 
higher interests or culture, with whom any 


loss to self-respect. 


we find him most of 


special intimacy, intellectual or social, was not 
possible for him. Even with the most important 
musicians of Salzburg we find him in no closer 
intercourse than that involved in their office and 
the practice of their art. Their want of intelli- 
gence beyond the technical part of music, fre- 
quently, too, of moral culture, their loose and 
easy way of living, kept Mozart from them, and 
in no case does it appear that any ignoble pas- 
We find a little 
cirele, mostly of the middling station, with which 
the Mozart family maintained a social inter- 
course, which was in part, to be sure, quite lively 


and friendly, but which on the whole seems to 


sion influenced his reserve. 


have afforded more entertainment and amuse- 
ment, and in the humblest way, than it did intel- 
lectual stimulus and culture. “ The spirit of the 
Salzburgers,” says Schubart (in his .2sthetik der 
Tonkunst) is exceedingly inclined to the low 
comic. Their popular songs are so droll and 
burlesque, that one cannot hear them without 
having his sides shake with langhter. The Jack- 
pudding peeps out everywhere, and the melodies 
are generally excellent and wonderfully beauti- 
ful.” This tendency could not possibly have 
suited the earnest and critical Leopold Mozart, 
who was caustic indeed, but not comic. 


- << — 


er . . 
The Original Score of Mozart's Requiem. 
BY FE. F. EDLEN VON MOSEL, 

Custos of the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
(Translated for the London Musical World.) 
(Concluded from page 106 ) 

In this state of things there appeared to remain 
but one course in order to arrive at the truth, 
viz., to resort to the still surviving widow of the 
great composer, and put the question to her, 
whether, according to her knowledge, he did or 
did not complete the work. Certainly several 
expressions of hers, which have at different times 
appeared in print, testified in favor of the latter; 
but through the recent discoveries this important 


just cited, and 





fact was newly brought in question, and a decis- 
ion from the first authority was in the highest 
degree desirable. 

The estimable matron did not leave the ques- 
tion long unanswered; she replied on the 10th 
of February of this year (1839) : 

“If this score be complete, then it is not Mozart’s, 
for he did not finish it, and in that case it will be 
easily seen what Siissmayer has written, because, 
according to my ideas, it would not be possible for 
any man to imitate the writing of another to such 
an extent as not to be detected. So much for this; 
and now Tassure vou that no one but Siissmayer 
completed the Leguiem, which was not a difficult 
thing to do, since, as is well known, all the chief 
points were indicated, and Siissmayer could not go 


wrong. 





Although this reply leaves several minor cir- 
cumstances unexplained, and rests too much upon 
generalities to lead to a complete and satisfactory 
elucidation, it coincides, nevertheless, with the 
account given by the Abbé Stadler. 


“The first piece,” he says in his Defence, ete., 
“¢ Requiem,’ with the fugue, and the second, ‘ Dies 
ire,’ until ‘Lacrymosa,” are instrumented, for the 
most part, by Mozart himself, and Siissmayer had 
no more to do to them than most composers leave to 
their copyists. Siissmaver’s work really commenced 
at the ‘ Lacrymosa.’ But here, also, Mozart had 
written the violin parts himself; only from the words 
‘ Judicandus homo reus,” Siissmayer continued them 
till the end. Just in the same way, in the third 
piece, ‘Domine,’ Mozart has himself written the 
violin parts wherever the voices are silent; and 
when the voices enter has plainly indicated the form 
of passages for the instruments. Before the fugue, 
‘Quam olim,’ he has given to the violins two and a 
half bars to play alone. In the ‘Hostias’ he has 
written out the violin parts in the two bars before 
the voices enter, at the words ‘ Memoriam facimus,’ 
throughout eleven bars, with his own hand. After 
the end of the ‘ Hostias,’ there is nothing more seen 
of his pen than the direction, ‘Quam olim da capo.’ 
There is the end of the hand-writing of Mozart in 
the original MS. But let it not be believed that 
Siissmayer has introduced anything of his own in 
the filling-up of the instrumentation. He made 
himself a score, exactly similar to that of Mozart, 
commencing from the ‘ Dies ire, (which would be 
the one under consideration.) Into this he first 
transferred, note for note, all that the original con- 
tained, and then followed the indications of the in- 
strumentation in the most minute manner, without 
introducing any new feature of his own.” 





The whole of this explanation is, however, 
rather a description of Mozart’s scores of the 
“Kyrie” and “ Requiem,” and of bis sketches 
from the “ Dies ire” until the end of the “ Hos- 
tias,” than a proof that Siissmayer really did 
what the Abbé ascribes to him, since he did not 
witness it, and,as has before been mentioned, 
never spoke with Siissmayer upon the subject, 
and consequently could only have derived these 
particulars from a third party. 

Some of the cognoscenti, who were invited to 
the examination of the score, men of recognized 
authority, persist, however, in the opinion that 
the whole MS. is in Mozart’s hand-writing, not- 
withstanding the letter of Madame von Nissen, 
the declaration of the Abbé 
Stadler. 

We see, indeed, from the following passage in 
Stadler’s “ Defence,” etc., how little certainty 
Madame Mozart herself possessed as to Siiss- 
mayer’s real share in the work of her husband : 

“ The widow told me, that after his death, she had 
found several small leaves of music upon Mozart’s 
desk, which she had given over to Herr Siissmayer. 
What these papers contained, and what use Suss- 
mayer made of them she did not know.” 

Tt can easily be imagined that gricf for the 
early loss of her husband, and the sad position in 
which she found herself, with two young boys to 
provide for, left this unfortunate lady neither 
time nor calmness of mind sufficient in the first 
weeks after her bereavement to occupy herself 
with the papers, finished or unfinished, that Mo- 
zart left behind him. In what disorder these 
papers were, and for how long a’time they re- 
mained so, is shown in another portion of the 
“ Defence,” when Stadler relates that the widow 
Mozart had requested him to put the remains in 
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order, to which end she offered to send the whole 
to his house. 

‘‘T declined this offer,” he continues, “and prom- 
ised, as often as my time would permit, to visit her, 
and in the presence of Her von Nissen, who lived ad- 
joining, to look through all that the great departed 
had left behind him, to put it in order, and to make 
a catalugue of the whole. This was done in a short 
time. I named everything, Herr von Nissen wrote 
everything down, and the catalogue was soon ready.” 


I have seen a “solemn declaration,” in the 
handwriting of Herr von Nissen, in which he 
states that he conducted the affairs of Mozart’s 
widow, afterwards his own wife, “ with the most 
perfect independence ;” and that, therefore, the 
entire responsibility of the management of her 
business fell upon him. From the same docu- 
ment it appears, however, that he first made the 
acquaintance of the widow towards the end of 
the vear 1797, and, therefore, as Herr von Nissen 
assisted at the examination and cataloguing of 
Mozart’s papers, this cannot have taken place, at 
the earliest, until six years after the composer’s 
death. Who ean tell what advantage Siissmayver 
took of these papers, during the long time they 
remained unknown, to enable him to complete 
the Requiem, which merit he claims entirely for 
himself ? 

The opinion of celebrated musicians as to the 
extent of bis claim, may be gathered from what 
has been expressed upon the subject. In the 
criticism on Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s edition of 
Mozart’s Requiem, from the pen of one of our 
first musical judzes, Herr Hofrath Rochlitz (in 
the Leipziger Allgemeiner Musikalische Zeitung, 
volume iv.), the assumptions of Siissmayer’s letter, 
though not flatly contradicted, owing to the well- 
known delicacy and kindness of the critic, are 
quoted in such a way that any one may infer how 
little claim the writer can have felt him to possess 
to the merit of the work. “ That Mozart’s setting 
of the Requiem, as Siissmayer says at the com- 
mencement of his celebrated letter, is unique, and 
could not be paralleled by any living composer, 
is the belief of the writer.’ And further, * That 
the whole did not proceed from Mozart’s pen, is 
proved, amongst other things, by the occasionally 
very faulty instrumental accompaniment.” Then 
the page and bar of several of these places are 
cited, amongst which examples are the consecu- 
tive fifths in the “ Sanctus” already mentioned. 
“That a great part of the instrumentation may 
be attributable to Herr Siissmayer is very pos- 
sible,” it is said further on, “bat the known pro- 
ductions of Herr Siissmayer subject his assumption 
of an important share in the composition of the 
Requiem to a very stringent criticism.” After 
Herr Rochlitz has illustrated the beauties of each 
single movement, he comes to the consideration of 
those which Siissmayer claims to have “ originally 
composed.” 

_ “Sanctus, ete.—A veritable “ Holy,” full of lofty 
simplicity, grandeur, and dignity. What mortal has 
more powerfully expressed the repose of the Infinite 
and His immeasurable plenitude than is here done by 
the C natural doubled in the unison ? (p. 130, bar 
3).” “ Benedictus, ete—On account of the easily ap- 
preciable melodies and harmonics prevailing through- 
out, one of the simplest, most insinuating pieces, not 
only in the Requiem. but in the whole range of music. 
To signalize particular beauties above the rest, is, on 
account of the great unity of the whole, the almost 
unexampled similarity and equality of the single 
portions, the beautiful and manifold combinations and 
complications, not to speak of other qualities, impos- 
| sible; one would quote the whole.” “ Agnus Dei 
ete.—This chorus, too, contains several individually 
distinct beauties. The critie would particularly cite 
the noble, touching, longing expression of the fol- 
lowing prayer for eternal rest, which oceurs in several 
different keys.” 


| Here the passage to the words “ Dona eis Re- 

quiem” is quoted at length. 

| Would any one believe that after what he has 
expressed above, with regard to Siissmayer, the 

critic would consider compositions which he 

deemed worthy of such praise, to be the work of 

this author ? 








still more decidedly on the subject of Siissmayer’s | 
assumed additional compositions to the Requiem : | 
“ Where is there, throughout the Requiem, a move- | 
contains not some trace of Mozart’s | 
Let us instance the ‘ Aenus Dei,’ 


ment that 
creative power ? 
a movement that Siissmayer ascribes entirely to him- | 
self. Who would accredit him with the figure of 
the violins, the three phrases ‘Dona eis Requiem ? | 
If Mozart did not write these—well!—then he who | 
wrote them is Mozart.” | 

As regards the repetition at the end of the first | 
movement and of the fugue, the opinion of THof- 
rath Rochlitz is elsewhere expressed in such a 
manner as to give no countenance to the supposi- 
tion that Siissmayer’s idea of giving thereby 
greater uniformity or unity to the work emanated 
from himself. 

“At the repetition of the “ Requiem,” it is usual 
and quite in keeping, and was, morcover, most 
probably a part of Mozart's design to resume the 
first “ Requiem” abbreviated and with some slight 
modifications; and thus, if the recapitulation after 
this manner is not by himself, it is as he would have 
written it.” 

Thus the Abbé Stadler, who was intimately 
acquainted with neariy every work of Mozart, 
who was so imbued with the style and spirit of 
the master that three unfinished posthumous com- 
positions by him (a brilliant minuet for pianoforte, 
a grand Kyrie, and a smaller Fantasia for piano- 
forte in C minor) were such that the most sharp- 
sighted connoisseur could not guess them to be 
anything but works of Mozart; bow this man, I 
say, could receive the assertions of Siissmayer’s 
often-mentioned letter with trusting belief it is 
difficult to conceive. Certainly I must confess I 
have myself been led away by this widely cireu- 
lated belief, always, however, with the reservation 
that Siissmayer had formed the three movements 
that he claims upon motivi that he discovered 
among Mozart’s MSS. But my knowledse of 
Mozart’s genius, boundless as my veneration for 
it is, was far inferior to that which my departed 
friend Stadler was proved to have possessed. 

Besides the above-mentioned reasons against 
Siissmayer’s claims to Mozart’s Requiem, the fol- 
lowing passage of a letter from the [tats vditlein 
von Nissen to the Abbé Stadler of the 31st May, 
1827, will be of great weight. 

“When he (Mozart) felt weak, Siissmayer often 
had to sing through what was written with him and 
myself, and thus he received formal instructions from 
Mozart. I still hear Mozart saying, as he often did, 
to Sussmayer, * Ah, there stands the ox at the moun- 
tain again—you are far from understanding that.’ 
And then he would take the pen and write, what 
were, probably, the leading points.” 


And yet is it possible that Siissmayer should 
have completed this masterwork as we have known 
it for these forty years and as it stands in the MS. 
before us, that he should have created three of the 
chief pieces, and that the best cognoscenti—in 
spite of the belief of the majority that they were 
his—recognized them as Mozart’s work. 

However this may be, the score, acqnired by 
the Imperial Court library, the only existing 
original score, is the same, from written copies of 
which the different printed editions have been 
taken; the same which after Mozart’s death was 
delivered to the party who gave the commission 
for the work. 

That this party was the Count Walsegg, is now 
generally known; that the score was consigned to 
him as not only Mozart’s own work, Dut as his 
own handwriting seems beyond a doubt; since, 
although he eave the commission with the under- 
standing that he should retain the exclusive pos- 
session of the work, he took no steps to prevent 
or complain of its public performances here and 
in Leipzig in the year 1792 for the benefit of the 
composer’s widow; but upon the report being 
spread that it was not entirely Mozart’s own, and 
that it was about to be published, he commenced 
an action, through his advocate, D. Sootschan, an 
esteemed lawyer of this city. In consequence of 
this the conference took place between this 
gentleman, Herr von Nissen, and, at the widow’s 








to W. A. Mozart’s biography by Nissen, page 170, 
in a note. 

It is singular that Siissmayer, whose death did 
not take place until the year 18038, was not invited 
on this occasion, for he surely ought to have been 
able to give the most reliable testimony, of any 
one living, upon the subject. The strange whim 
of Count Walsegg, to bring forward the Requiem 
as his own work, proved by the copies upon the 
title-page, of which this is stated, scarcely lessens 
the merit of the gentle intention to commemorate 
by this work the obsequies of his departed wife, 
but it entirely explains why the original score was 
so long kept secret. d 

The contentions as to the genuineness of the 
Requiem had either not reached as far as to the 
quiet rural retreat of the Count, upon his seat, 
Stuppach, or else he had no inclination to take a 
part in it. 

Thus the MS. in question remained hidden from 
every eye until, in the year 1828, the Count 
Walsegg followed his beloved consort into a better 
world, whose death, thirty-seven years before, had 
called this chef-Ucuvre into existence. 

After his decease, the MS., together with other 
music, passed into the hands of an amateur, who 
prized it too dearly to relinquish it, until at last it 
came by lawful inheritance into the possession of 
the gentleman from whom the Imperial Library 
has received it. 

This library, therefore, possesses the original 
autograph score of the movements “* Requiem” 
and “ Kyrie” (leaf 1 till 10,), as well as the origi- 
nal sketches of the “ Dies ire” until the “ Lostias” 
inclusive (leaf 11 till 45). All in fact that exists 
of the dying strain of Mozart in his handwriting ; 
what remains, if not from his pen, came, surely, 
by every principle of art, from his brain. 

The whole has found a worthy resting-place in 
the magnificent sanctuary of sciences and arts 
where it now remains. Charles VI., not only a 
connoisseur and patron, but himself a master in 
that art, of which this work is the most exquisite 
production, looks down upon it from the centre of 
this temple of the muses, which himself erected. 
There it shines for ail time as the highest example 
of its kind, an object of admiration to artists, and 
of study to such disciples of the art as do not hold 
the quickly fleeting praises of a vain and capri- 
cious pablic to be a compensation for the approval 
of the few and the honorable appreciation of a 
grateful posterity ! 

- ome == 


(From the American Museum, published by M. Cary at Phila- 
delphia, January, 1788.] 


On Musical Pretenders. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


“ Timotheus, with his breathing flute or sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage or kindle soft desire.” 


Sir—I was led the other day by a friend to a 
concert of music, in expectation of being enrap- 
tured, as he was pleased to call it, by the per- 
formance of many excellent masters. I am in- 
deed a lover of music, but unhappily no connois- 
seur: I imagined I should be entertained with 
some of the works of Corelli, Handel, Gemini- 
ani, or the like; but alas, sir, after a good old 
overture, which I thought tolerably well per- 
formed, when my expectations were raised very 
high, up starts Signor Sombodini (a name Ital- 
ianized, which I do not remember) to play a solo 
on the violoncello, which used to be known by 
the name of a bass-fiddle not half a century ago, 
He had indeed one part of Timotheus’s skill; he 
did not a little enrage many besides me by pro- 
ducing some of his own composition, which, 
after [andel’s, was nearly similar to a low farce 
after a fine tragedy ; his performance, which a 
fat gentleman, who sat next to me, told me I 
should call his execution, was very good; but I 
never knew, till some of the connoisseurs in- 
formed me, that music was only intended for vile 
scrapers to make minced meat of, to show—what ? 
why, truly, their execution! I had almost said, 
would they were all executed, connoisseurs and 
all. In the name of wonder, have we not solos 
of Corelli, Geminiani, and many other great 
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own wretched compositions in our face? A gen- 
tleman was observing, that on all bass instruments 
the movements ought to be slow and solemn, and 
that they never were intended for jigs, &c., to 
which a personage of a very formal aspect made 
answer, in a kind of German English: “ Sir, you 
know very little about the matter. That might 
be the case in Corelli’s time, but now we have 
learned better things. In his time it was thought 
wonderful if a performer on the violin could 
reach E in alt, (1 think that was the expression) 
but now we make nothing of going up close to the 
bridge.” I did not doubt but the person must be 
a very great performer, who knew so much better 
than Corelli, and being told that he was imme- 
diately to give a specimen, I was all expectation, 
when behold ! Mynheer mounted the rostrum, or 
what else you please to call it; and indeed, he 
did get up to the bridge, as he had promised, but 
(would you believe it?) he could not find the 
way down again, till during a great applause, 
raised by some of his admirers, he wisely threw 
himself down headlong; and upon my word I 
wished he had broken his a mean musi- 
eally, not mischievously—for he only intended to 
show his own execution. 

I always understood, till lately, that music, I 
mean composition, was a very difficult affair ; but 
was greatly surprised to find that every spark 
that has just learned the gamut on the fiddle or 
German flute, composes his own. solos, trios, &c., 
., with the greatest facility, and, I do not doubt, 
can get up to the bridge much better than Co- 
relli ever could, and come down again, like 
Mynheer, in a masterly manner. 








I am, sir, yours, &e. 
Timotny Puram. 
Philadelphia, May 6, 1787. 
— > 
LIFE MUSIC. 
(From the Monthly Religious Magazine.) 


A band of Minstrels, separated 

Far from their childhood’s sunny land, 
Before a vast assemblage, waited 

The waving of the master’s hand, 
To bring forth harmony entrancing, 

l’'rom strings diverse, with magie skill: 
Meanwhile the fingers, o’er them glancing, 


volved discordant notes at will. 


For every hand was idly trying 
The strength and tone of many a string; 
And one breathed forth a mournful sighing, 
And one a sharp, sonorous ring : 


nled— 


Anon a sweeter strain asi 
A clear and perfect chord, alone ; 
Then harsher notes again were blended 


In strange and inharmonious tone. 


And thus was wafted unto me 
This thought of Life’s mysterious things,— 
How undeveloped harmony 
Lies hidden in the mystic strings. 
Perchance sweet notes sometimes arise, 
Distinct, ‘midst a discordant whole ; 
lor, in each instrument, there lies 


The music of a perfect soul;— 


But for the Master's sign delaying,— 
The key-note known to none but he,— 
When each, his own part thenceforth playing, 
Shall wake celestial melody. 
Then, Soul! thy magic lyre ipwreathing 
With heavenly graces, wait thou still,— 
The st 
To the beloved Master's will,— 


rain of sweet submission breathing 


Until the prelude here is ended,— 
The counter-notes of hope and strife,— 
And thou, by angel-bands attended, 
Shalt enter on the higher life : 
Mystery and discord there subsiding, 
Infinite harmony shall rise, 
And, in thy Father's house abiding, 
** Praise” be the chorus of the skies. HK. 











Jorever of that public which has best understood, 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


(From the London Musical World, June 14.) 

The first of the three “ Farewell Concerts” 
has been given. The next will take place shortly, 
and a few days onward the last. Those who are 
not fortunate enough to hear JENNY Linp on 
Monday, June 30th, 1856, will never enjoy the 
chance again—at least in England. On that day | 
the greatest singer in the world will take leave 


“The Greatest Singer in the World.” | 
| 


and most munificently rewarded her. 

The greatest singer in the world! Yes—the 
greatest singer in the world is JENNY Linp. We 
say so after mature consideration, based upon an | 
experience of twelve years. <A strict analysis of | 
her qualifications, mental and physical, would 
probably lead to the disclosure of more faults and 
more beauties than could be detected in any other 
great artist. But we are not going to attempt 
any such thing. Itistoo late. 

The voice of Jenny Lind is defective. None 
can deny that fact; and yet it is by far the rich- 
est and loveliest of sopranos. All the middle and 
lower notes are veiled; and these registers evince | 
rather stubbornness than flexibility. But, as the | 
singer warms into exertion, struggles with impe- | 
diments, and vanquishes them, the voice issues 
forth like a conqueror in arms—or pierces bright- 
ly through the veil as the sun through a cloud. 
Jenny Lind’s efforts to master her rebellious 
organ, remind us of a simile applied by Halifax 
to the search after hidden scientific truths, in 
which he compares the sensation created in the 
secker to what must be felt by a man in the act 
of wrestling with a beautiful woman. One thing 
is certain. Jenny Lind cannot force her voice so 
as to render any of its tones harsh, or otherwise 
disagreeable. The more she demands of it the 
more it yields—as though its wealth was inex- 
haustible.* Thus, while she sings, the pleasure 
of the listener always increases—until towards 
the end of a long concert or opera, when the veil 
is thrown aside, and the voice becomes wholly 
free, it may be likened to broad noon-day on the 
hills; the mists have vanished, and the sun rides 
bare and fierce, with not a vapor to impede him. 
Grant, then, that the voice of Jenny Lind ts de- 
fective. We maintain that the exquisite gratifi- 
cation, derived on the one hand by herself, in 
battling against its defects, and on the other un- 
consciously communicated to her audience, be- 
longs to that catalogue of indefinable idiosynera- 
cies which make up the sum total of a charm 
possessed by no other singer in existence. 

But let us not stop, at the moment of parting, 
to dwell upon “ points,” or pry into secrets that 
are atter all to be classed among the inscrutable 
ways through which nature so frequently manifests 
herself. Jenny Lind is nobly, though eccentri- 
cally endowed; but the causes of the spell she 
exercises, physically, on her hearers, escape defi- 
nition. As an artist, with many faults, she com- 
bines a larger number of excellencies than any of 
her contemporaries. She has had greater difli- 
culties to surmount than the majority ; but with 
indomitable perseverance, and a soul emphatically 
musical, she has risen from the ordeal, triumphant. 

Our object just now, however, is not to enter- 
tain a discussion about the acquired talent or 
natural gifts of Jenny Lind, but to impress upon 
the consideration of the intelligent among our 
readers (the majority of course) that if they wish 
to hear the greatest singer in the world once 
again, it must be now or never. We are well 
aware that the cant, with a certain restrained and 
narrow-minded class, has been to regard Jenny 
Lind as a delusion and her artistic and social lite 
asasham; but never was there a greater delu- 
sion or a greater sham than this very cant of the 
restrained and narrow-minded class. Nine-tenths 
of us know better. We are able to recognize the 
legitimacy of the Lind influence in the consis- 
tency of its duration, and the unanswerable logic 
of its origin. We who are musicians enough to 
appreciate the transcendent musical excellence of 
the songstress—who remember the words of Men- 
delssohn,t the foremost authority of the last thirty 











* Mario has also something of this quality. 
t** The greatest singer I know, in every style, is 
Jenny Lind.” 








years—and prefer judging for ourselves to letting 
others judge for us, can afford to smile at the 
sophism of coteries. ‘Truth is great and will pre- 


vail. Jenny Lind is an example of it. A rare 
genius, consummate artist, and noble heart, 


through the agency of a series of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, has been enabled to perform its mis- 
sion fully—a mission from above—a mission to 
delight by the exhibition of a beautiful art, and 
console by the administration of that sympathy 
which human beings owe to each other. 

In what has Jenny Lind failed that, in regard 
of the riches with which God endowed her, she 
was bound to do? In nothing. We can recall 
no single instance of a person remarkably en- 
dowed, and high in station, deriving more honor 
from her endowments, yet living more unosten- 
tatiously in her station. Jenny Lind might have 
been a millionaire, but she despised it. She pre- 
ferred to doa million good deeds rather than hoard 
a million in gold. Some will cry out, “ This was 
all for notoriety—for a name.” Very well. Be 
ye, sccffers, as anxious to obtain a good name as 
Jenny Lind; and, perhaps, one day you may be 
found worthy to touch the hem of her garment. 
For our own parts we can in no wise be per- 
suaded to regard her as an ordinary creature, but 
believe her to be truly inspired—and that belief 
is strengthened by the simplicity of her manners 
and the utter guilelessness of her heart. Had she 
lived in the early ages of the Christian era, she 
would have been canonized, St. Jenny, by the 
whole world, as she is already, at this period, and 
devoutly, by a few. That she is determined to 
take leave of us soon is matter for regret; but 
depend upon it she has good reason for the con- 
clusion at which she arrives—and that when she 
says “ good bye,” she means it. 
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Johanna Wagner. 
(From the London News, June 16.) 

The curiosity of the musical public as to the 
far-famed Johanna Wagner has at length been 
gratified. She made her debut in England on 
Saturday evening in the character of Romeo, in 
the Capuli tti ed i Montecchi of Bellini. 

Mlle. Wagner is younger than might have been 
supposed from the length of time that her name 
has been known tothe world. ‘That is owing to 
the precocity of her genius andthe early age at 
which she appeared before the public. She is 
now in her twenty-fifth year, having been born in 
1831. She isa native of Hanover. Her father, 
an eminent tenor singer, was well qualified to 
give her a good vocal education; but she was an 
actress before she became a singer; and to this 
dav her greatest strength lies in the dramatic 
branch of her art. By the time she was fifteen, 
she had distinguished herself in many important 
parts in tragedy and serious comedy, but in the 
meantime her musical education was not neglected. 
Her voice being a contralto, her first part in opera 
was the Page in the Huguenots ; and her success 
in this and some other parts gradually brought 
her entirely upon the lyrical stage. Ten years 
ago she was at Paris pursuing her studies under 
Manual Garcia, the celebrated instructor now 
resident among us, who has contributed to form 
many of the most distinguished singers of the day, 
Jenny Lind included. After her return to Ger- 
many she took, alternately with Madame Schroeder 
Devrient, the principal parts in serious opera; 
and now, holding a life-engagement at the Royal 





Opera of Berlin, she is the acknowledged chief | 


of the German musical drama, unapproached by 
any one save the Dresden prima donna, Jenny 
Ney, whose great powers have never been prop- 
erly brought before the English public. 

Johanna Wagner's voice is properly a contralto, 
but, like Malibran, Viardot, Alboni, and other 
celebrated singers, she has extended it far beyond 
its natural compass, and performs many parts 
which are entirely soprano. In a merely musical 
point of view this would be a disadvantage, for a 
voice cannot be thus artifically stretched beyond 
its natural pitch without some injury to its quality; 
but some voices are so extensive by nature, that 
and more- 


the process is comparatively harmless ; 





























over, if a contralto singer were to keep within the 
limits of her voice, her dramatic range would be 
sadly circumscribed, and as an actress she would 
lose the brightest triamphs of her genius. The 
music of Romeo, in which Mile. Wagner has now 
been heard, is entirely suited to her organ; it 
remains to be learned how she sings such parts as 
Valentine or Norma. 

Bellini’s opera, Z Capuletti ed i Montecchi, is 
one of several Italian pieces on the same subject. 
There is old Zingarelli’s Romeo e Giulicita; there 
is Vaceai’s opera with the same title; and there 
is this of Bellini. It is one of his early and 
immature works, not comparable for a moment to 
the riper fruits of his genus, Norma, the Son- 
nambula, or the Puritani. It bears, however, a 
strong family likeness of the stripling to the full 
grown man. The melodies have the same sim- 
plicity and sweetness, with Bellini’s characteristic 
tinge of melancholy; but they seem to be, as it 
were, in embryo—the themes are left in their 
rudimental state without the expansion and 
development which, in Norma, and the Puritani, 
we find given to motivi of a similar kind. The 
consequence that the airs sound trite and 
familiar, like things we have heard before; and 
their expression is so vague that their dramatic 
character rests entirely with the singer. IHence 
this opera has owed its success (such as it has 
been) to its subject and not to its music, which 
has been deemed so weak that it has generally 
been patched up with music by other composers. 
The most common practice has been to throw 
aside the last act and take Vaccai’s instead ; nay, 
sometimes a sort of pastiecio has been concocted 
out of the three operas of Bellini, Vacca, and 
Zingarelli. Mile. Wagner, however, is right in 
taking Bellini’s music only, and in giving it entire. 
However weak it may be, it has a consistency of 
style, and unity of design, which can never be 
found in a piece of patchwork. As to the subject, 
it is of course the story of Romeo and Juliet; but 
whether taken from Shakspeare or from the old 
Italian tale to which Shakspeare had recourse, 
seems doubtful. Signor Romani, the Italian dra- 
matist, may be supposed to have read Shakspeare ; 
but his opera might have been written though our 
English Romeo and Juliet had never existed. 
The story is told in all its original meagreness. 
The lovers are scions of hostile houses; Giulietta’s 
family wish to force her into marriage with 
Tebaldo, a kinsman. To save her from this saec- 
rifice, Lorenzo, the family physician, gives her a 
potion to prodace apparent death, intending to 
communicate the device to Romeo, in order that 
he may rescue her from the tomb. Romeo, unin- 
formed of this contrivance, hears of Giulietta’s 
death; he breaks open her tomb in the night, and, 
afier weeping over her cold remains, takes poison. 
Giulietta awakes, and their reunion is a moment 
of rapture, followed by despair and agony. Ro- 
meo expires, and Giulietta falls dead upon his 
body. 

Johanna Wagner appeared near the beginning 
of the piece, in the scene where Romeo, present- 
ing himself to the Capulets as an envoy from the 
Monteechi, proposes that the houses shall bury in 
oblivion their ancient feud, and cement the union 
by the nuptials of Romeo and Giulietta, a proposal 
which is disdainfully rejected. Mle. Wagner's 
entrance was very striking. Her tall, graceful 
figure, frank countenance, and chivalrous. air, 
made an instant impression. She was received 
with long-continued applause, and it was some 
time before she could open her mouth. A brief 
dialogue in recitative showed her beautiful de- 
clamation, and introduced the air, “Si Romeo 
uccise un figlio,” a plain simple melody, into 
Which she threw the utmost earnestness of expres- 
sion, displaying the richness of her deep contralto 
notes. The subsequent air, “ La tremenda ultrice 
spada,” in which Romeo retorts the haughty defi- 
ance with which he is met, was delivered with im- 
mense fire and vocal power, a high B natural being 
uttered in a tone which rang through the theatre 
and produced a burst of admiration, and the fair 
singer, after leaving the stage, was recalled with 
acclamations. In the following scene between 
the lovers, where Romeo, introduced to his mis- 
tress’s apartment by the friendly doctor, triesin vain 
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| to persuade her to fly with him, there is a pretty 
| duet, “ Miglior patria,” into which Mile. Wagner 

threw the most impassioned tenderness, well 
responded to by Mile. Jenny Baur, who through- 
| out the whole piece was a pleasing and interesting 
| Giulietta. 

In the second act there is little that is remark- 

able, or that displays very strikingly the powers 
| of the performers. The finale, however, is wor- 
| thy of notice. The scene in which the lovers are 
| surprised by old Capulet and his followers, and 
| forcibly separated, is worked into a concerted 
| piece, written with considerable energy and dra- 
matic effect. This, indeed, is the best musie in 
the opera. 

There is a powerful scene in the third act be- 
tween Romeo and Tebaldo. 'Tebaldo assails his 
rival with threats and invectives; and Romeo, 
after restraining himself for a while, is at length 
exasperated and retorts with equal violence. The 
burst of passion with which Romeo exclaimed— 

Vieni; io ti sprezzo, e sfido 

Teco i seguaci tuoi, 
electrified the audience. In the midst of their 
wrath the sound of melancholy music is heard, 
and Giulietta’s funeral procession passes over the 
stage. They thus, for the first time, learn that 
she is dead, and their fury is changed to woe. 
This is a fine dramatic situation, though not in 
Shakspeare. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than Mile. Wagner’s acting and singing in this 
scene. The exclamation, * Ella é morta !” seemed 
the cry of a broken heart. 

Sut the strength of the piece is concentrated in 
the fourth act. The feeble music is quite inade- 
quate to the situation, but the strength ties in the 
situation itself, and in the powers of the principal 
performer. The scene is the cemetery of the 
Capulets. Romeo comes to visit the tomb of his 
beloved ; but instead of coming in secresy and 
silence, he absurdly comes at the head of a crowd 
of followers, who begin by singing a loud, un- 
meaning chorus, and then break open the tomb, 
leaving him alone with the dead. From this time 
to the end Mile. Wagner’s acting was beautiful 
beyond description, and its pathos was resistless. 
In the air, “ Deh, tu bell’ anima,” insipid as the 
melody is, every tone, every accent, seemed 
steeped in tears. Ilow we longed for Zingarelli’s 
beautiful air, which Pasta used to sing so divinely. 
Giulietta, awaking, faintly utters, “ Romeo, Ro- 
meo!” Tle listens without surprise, thinking 
that her voice calls him to join her in the tomb; 
but when he sees her rise, the ery, “ Cielo! chi 
vego’ io?” is a thing never to be forgotten. 
There was not a person in the house, we firmly 
believe, who was not heartstruck by the sound. 

Mile. Wagner’s whole performance bas inspired 
us with unbounded admiration of her powers as a 
tragedian. Were she to act Shakspeare’s own 
Romeo, with all its rich and beautiful details, in- 
stead of the meagre outline of the Italian libretto- 
maker—were she to give us the romantic love at 
first sight, the passionate fervor of the moonlight 
wooing under the balcony, the scene with the 
apothecary, and the thousand touches of truth 
and nature which our poet has thrown in, what a 
picture could she not give of the enamored Italian 
boy—what an effect could she not impart to the 
saddest tale of true love that ever was told! 
Were she to “throw musie to the dogs,” and be, 
in her own tongue, the Romeo of Shakspeare, she 
would be, in her own country, such a Romeo as 
the English stage has never possessed. There is 
some music which may exalt and intensify the 
language of passion ; but if Mile. Wagner reaches 
the heart and stirs the inmost affections, it is in 
spite of, and not by the help of, the unmeaning 
sing-song of Bellini. 

That Mlle. Wagner is a great singer is as cer- 
tain as that she is a great actress, but we doubt if 
she is equai'y faultless. On this head, however, 
we do not as yet feel quite prepared to speak. 
Her contraltc voice we think is the most powerful 
we have evcr heard. It is almost masculine, 
sometimes, in its strength, and when she makes a 
close on some profound key-note, she aggravates 
it till it becomes almost harsh; but she does this, 
we suppose, because, like her attire and her man- 
ner, it is the assumption of a masculine part. In 
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her mode of vocalizing we desiderate something 
of the smoothness and finish of the Italian school. 
But she is a German singer; and to be fairly 
judged, must be heard in the music of Mozart, 
of Weber, of Beethoven, and of Meyerbeer. 
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Gretry’s “Ricnarp Caur pE Lion.”— 
The Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune writes, under date of May 30th: The 
Opera Comique has given us the masterpiece of 
its theatre, Grétry’s Richard Ceur de Lion, ar- 
ranged by poor Adolphe Adam. You know that 
this opera (which was first produced in 1784, in 
the presence of Marie Antoinette and her court,) 
suffered a good deal from political passion during 
the revolution, and the career of Napoleon, and 
the earlier years of Louis Philippe’s reign. The 
famous air, O, Richard! O, mon Roi! seemed to 
parties a touching lament for the exiled Bour- 
bons, and the governments of the day forbade it 
the stage. The “ book” is by no other than Se- 
daine, who took it from a forgotten novel, then in 
the height of sale and success, and which he first 
offered to Monsigny, with whom he had just ob- 
tained the triumph which crowned “ Le Deser- 
teur.” Monsigny rejected it, and suggested Gré- 
try as likely to do something with it. Grétry 
took it with delight, and working on it day and 
night, completed it in three months. I should 
note that the names of all the actors who ap- 
peared in the piece at its first performance are 
forgotten, except that of the person who created 
the part of Lawrette—the celebrated Dugazon. 

When political passions had abated something 
of their fury, and the throne of Louis Philippe 
appeared to be consolidated, M. Crosnier, then 
the manager of the Opera Comique, determined 
to bring out Grétry’s masterpiece. At the first 
rehearsal it became evident that the piece could 
not obtain success with a public accustomed to 
the affluence of the orchestration Rossini and M. 
Auber throw into their scores. M. Girard, the 
leader of the orchestra, knew that Adolphe Adam 
had arranged the piece to suit modern science, 
and he suggested that this score should be adopt- 
ed. The success of the rehearsals created an 
excitement, and Louis Philippe commanded that 
the piece should first be played at Fontainbleau, 
where the court were then staying. ‘The piece 
succeeded even beyond anticipation, especially 
after the famous duo of the second act, Une 
fieere brulante, to which Adam had added a 
tremolo, which is indeed the pivot of the work, as 
is evident from the fact that Grétry employs this 
thema no less than nine times in the course of 
the opera. Grétry tells us in his memoirs that he 
hunted for this thema from 11 o'clock at night 
until 4 in the morning. “TI recollect,” says he, 
“T rung to order me some fire. ‘I don’t wonder 
at your being cold, said the servant, ‘ you have 
been sitting so leng doing nothing.’” He had 
been “ doing nothing” but compose an immortal 
work! The success of the work at the Opera 
Comique is very great; the first night’s receipts 
were given to Mme. Adam. 
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Tue Great ORGAN ONCE MORE.—The con- 
troversy, of which we commenced copying what 
seemed essential, has yielded several more news- 
paper articles, but no addition to the argument 
(that we could see) on either side. And as we 
do not wish to multiply words unless we can at 
the same time multiply thoughts and materials for 
judgment, we copy no more now. But we are 
happy to present the following communication 
from one of our own organists, whose initials will 
be recognized, and whose opinion carries weight. 
It proves that one, at least, of the authorities so 
confidently cited by “ Moderato” as in favor of 
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domestic manufacture in the matter of an organ 
for the Music Hall, is wholly of the other way of 
thinking. Our correspondent’s criticism of the 
largest organs already made by American build- 
ers, so fair and kindly in its spirit, is much to the 
point. We may remark also, since the work of 
Hopkins has been so much appealed to as an 
authority upon this subject, that the writer of the 
following during several years residence in Eng- 
land, enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of Hop- 
kins, and may be supposed to represent his views 
upon the general subject. 

An old friend of music in our city sends us a 
plea in behalf of an entire departure from the 
old ways in the construction of an organ for the 
Music Hall. 


temperament, or mathematically perfect tune prin- 


He suggests the adoption of the no 


ciple of the so-called “ Euharmonie Organ” of 
Messrs. Alley & Poole, of which a small, but cer- 
tainly in many respects most satisfactory speci- 
men has stood for some years in the church in 
Indiana Place. As a scientific demonstration of 
the principles of harmony and of the musical 
scale, we have from the first thought it absolutely 
perfect and one of the most interesting inven- 
tions of modern times. What is not yet demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of musicians is its avail- 
ability for complicated music, which abounds in 
rapid modulation and in ambiguous chords, which 
it costs more than a moment’s thought to tell 
whether to refer to one key or another (each key 
having its distinctive gamut of pipes, commanded 
by a pedal, in this organ.) But we should surely 
much delight to have this beautiful experiment 
(or triumph, shall we call it ?) occupy a portion 
of the proposed great organ work, say constitute 
a chapel embraced under the wing of the great 
cathedral, separable in its action from the rest. 


But it was not our purpose to discuss this ques- 


tion now, and we will not withhold the good word 


of our correspondent any longer. 


Mr. Eprror,—During the past month, a great 
deal has been written and said concerning the large 
Organ, which it is proposed to have built for our 
Music Hall; and as usual in matters of this kind, 
great diversity of opinion has been displayed among 
our Organ-builders, Organists and others, as to the 
and excellence of European and 


relative merits 


American builders. But we are all doubtless agreed 
upon one point, which is, that we desire to procure, 
from the best, and most reliable source, an organ that 
shall be in all respects the most complete and perfect, 
that human skill can devise or that money will buy ; 
and if there is the least doubt or question as to the 
ability of our own builders to construct an instrument, 
which we desire shall rival the most famous European 
specimens, ought we not without a moment’s hesita- 
tion to entrust the contract to some one of the most 
renowned European builders, whose reputation is 
known and established, and where the chances of 
failure are next to impossible ? 

We know that the most prominent among the 
modern Organ builders of Europe have already pro- 
duced many grand specimens of their art, proving 
conclusively that they possess a much greater degree 
of experience and knowledge on the subject, than 
we have had either time or opportunity to acquire. 
The famous Organs constructed by Hill and Willis 
of London, Walcker and Miiller of Germany, and 
Ducroquet and Cavaillé of Paris, prove this beyond 
all question; and we also know that these builders 
have had opportunity to hear and examine the 
world-renowned productions of those older and (for 
the time) more celebrated artists, such as Snetzler, 
Father Smith, Silbermann, Hildebrand and Miller, 








Sen. Surely one cannot claim such advantages as 
these for our builders; therefore how is it possible for 
us to suppose that we can equal, much less surpass 
them @ That our own builders, such men as the 
Hooks and Simmons & Fisher, can build large and 
effective Organs, will not be questioned by those 
competent to judge in such matters, and we may say 
further, that in some respects their work is decidedly 
superior to that of many of the first class organ buil- 
ders in Europe; but, in many of the very important 
features belonging to a very large organ they have 
had literally no experience ; and therefore if the con- 
tract should be entrusted to one of them, whatever 
his skill might accomplish would, after all, be but the 
result of a first experiment, and possibly, might end 
in a partial failure. Clearly then our most prudent 
course is to run no risks from first experiment, or 
from possible failure; but on the contrary, we should 
seck in this undertaking, for all the experience, skill 
and knowledge that the old world can give us; and 
by adopting this course we shall without question, 
procure for our Music Hall an Organ that shall know 
no rival among modern instruments, and be recog- 
nized by competent judges as the only real standard 
of highest excellence in this art, that we have ever 
possessed in this country. 

There are doubtless many persons among us who 
have sufficient confidence in our own builders to 
believe, that they are fully capable of constructing 
in a faithful and able manner such an Organ as we 
require for our Music Hall; that is, a perfect instru- 
ment, of the largest class and capacity, and which 
would in all respects compare favorably with the 
most famous European instruments. But before we 
express any opinion upon the matter let us see what 
our success has been in the manufacture of these first 
class instruments. Two of our largest organs (in 
regard to compass and power) are those in Trinity 
Church, New York, and in the Tremont Temple, 
Boston ; the former built by Erben, and the latter by 
Hooks. 


may be considered as highly successful specimens of 


the Taken as a whole, these instruments 
American workmanship; yet they have their defects, 
and are by no means perfect instruments of their 
class; neither would 
Organs of the same size in Europe. 

The Organ in Trinity Church, New York, owes its 


they compare favorably with 


great efficiency, and many if not all of its most 
striking features, chiefly to the skill and knowledge 
of Dr. Hodges, the accomplished and learned musi- 
cian who designed it, and prepared the specification, 
but who is not in any way responsible for the faults 
we are about to mention. This instrument, notwith- 
standing its extreme effectiveness while under the 
masterly management of Dr. Hodges, must still be 
considered (at least in some respects) as the unsue- 
cessful result of a first experiment; and this partial 
failure must be ascribed solely to the lack of the re- 
quisite knowledge and experience, absolutely neces- 
sary for the faithful and proper construction of so 
large an organ. We will now instance two of the 
prominent defects in this instrument, in evidence of 
Neither of the two 
open diapasons on the great manual (both of 16 ft. 


what we call a partial failure. 


compass) has sufficient body and volume of tone for 
so large an organ, and therefore they cannot furnish 
a proper degree of foundation for the chorus stops 
belonging to that manual. Again the seales and 
voicing in these two registers are so near'y alike. 
that whether drawn singly or together, the increase 
or diminution of sound is hardly perceptible, and 
used in with the mixtures and 


when connection 


reeds, their presence is scarcely recogaized at all. 
The Pedal organ shows another serious defect which 
we must notice. It contains a 32 fee open diapa- 
son, of a large scale and of good cuality of tone 
from the FF FF upwards; but the fow or five lower 
notes in the scale, which may be considered the most 


important in the whole range, (where we have a 16 








ft. Manual) are nearly silent, and have never, we 
believe, produced anything approaching to their 
proper tone, even when coupled with their octaves ; 
and this defect must again be ascribed simply to a 
want of knowledge as to the right method of pro- 
ducing the true tone from pipes of this large calibre. 
Whenever the full organ is used, the light, thin 
quality of the two diapasons in the Great Manual is 
most apparent; we hear the deep and pervading 
tone of the pedal pipes at one end of the organ, and 
the shrill and screamy quality of the mixtures at the 
other, but no lusty and strong doubles or unisons to 
fill up the gap ; consequently the result is, a top and 
bottom effect, highly unsatisfactory to the ear, and 
which must be considered asa serious and radical 
defect in the construction of this instrument. 

The large organ in the Tremont Temple, built by 
the Hooks, is without doubt the most successful ex- 
periment of the kind ever attempted in this country. 
The mechanical portion of the instrament is not 
only constructed with marked ability, but in some 
respects is greatly superior to the best work of the 
European builders. It has also other good qualities 
which belong to a first-class organ; yet we cannot 
say with truth that it compares favorably, in many 
important features, with instruments of the same 
We will now 
All the 
speaking stops on the four manuals are voiced on 
too light a wind for an organ designed to fill a hall 
Temple; and 


size and general character abroad. 
mention two of its prominent defects. 


of such capacity as the Tremont 
moreover, it is quite apparent that the pipes are not 
voiced up to the extent of their scales. The diapa- 
sons, especially those belonging to the great manual, 
are of too light a volume and too reedy in their char- 
acter for so large an organ, and they are sensibly de- 
ficient in that round, bold and lusty character which 
distinguishes this stop in the best English and Ger- 
man Another defect in this organ is 
the want of sufficient wind. There but three 
bellows, one supplying the Great, Choir, aud Swell 


instruments. 
are 


Organs, one the Pedal organ, and the smallest of the 
three the Solo Organ. A fourth bellows of the same 
dimensions and capacity as the two largest, (12 feet 
by 6) is absolutely required, to give the proper force 
and steadiness of tone expected from an organ of 
such pretension and capacity. 

Let us see what Hopkins says on this subject: 
“The bellows should be made of such dimensions 
that they will easily yield, and continue to give an 
abundant supply of wind, when all the raanuals are 
coupled together, with every stop drawn, and the 
fullest chords are played on the manuals and pedal. 
The first thing that Sebastian Bach used to do when 
requested to examine an organ was, to draw out all 
the stops and play on the fullorgan. He used to say 
he must first know whether the instrument had good 
lungs.” If we apply Hopkins’ test to the organ in 
Tremont Temple, or to that in St. Paul's Charch, 
we shall find more or less unsteadiness of tone per- 
ceivable at the very moment the bellows feeders 
commence and complete their work, besides consid- 
erable noise in the blowing action, both of which are 
serious defects, and ought to have been avoided in 
organs of such pretensions. 

We now desire to call especial attention to an 
organ which Messrs. Simmons & Fisher are building 
for a church in Charleston, South Carolina; and we 
do this simply for the purpose of comparing the 
capacity of wind possessed by this instrument with 
that of its gigantic neighbor in the Tremont Temple. 

The Charleston organ has two Manuals, the Great 
and Swell, the former of 8 ft. compass, the latter of 
4 feet. The Pedal organ extends two octaves from 
CCC, and contains open Diapason 16 ft., Dul- 
cinea 16 ft., and Trombone § ft. There are about 
twenty-five speaking stops, and the wind is supplied 
from two bellows, each 10145 ft. by 515, furnishing @ 
The organ in the Tre- 


surface of wind of 115 feet. 
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mont Temple has fifty speaking stops, independent 
of the Solo Organ, and only 144 square feet surface 
of wind, feet by 6, 
showing that while there are double the number of 
speaking stops in this organ, with four 16 and one 
32 feet in the Pedals, drawing on these bellows, there 
is only teventy-nine feet more surface of wind than we 
have in the Charleston Organ. Need wes 


furnished by two bellows 12 


ay more 


to prove that we are yet experimenting in some of | 


building, which at the 


g, present 


the details of organ 
time, if not for centuries, have been understood by 
the artists of Europe? And when 
assert that they can manufacture an organ of the 
a room like 


our builders 


great compass and capacity required for 
our Music Hall, and which shall be in 
equal to the most finished productions of the Euro- 
pean builders, we must tell them (and the opinion is 
founded on the knowledge and experience gained 
from an eight years’ residence in Europe) that they 
are not only mistaken, but that they greatly over- 
estimate their own abilities in even thinking so. In 
swaddling 


all respects 


all Art we are, as a nation, yet in our 
clothes ; we must crawl before we attempt to run; 
we must pass through the ordeal of labor and hard 


study before we can hope to gain the knowledge and 


experience of the old world. Where are our 
Michael Angelos and Raphacls, our Handels and 
Beethovens, our Silbermanns and Miillers? We 


answer, in the egg, and time alone can warm them 
into life and being. Therefore, until such native- 
born artists as these really exist among us, let us be 
content ‘to look up with reverence and respect to 
those whom the civilized world has pronounced 
eminently great and fully worthy of our study and 
imitation ; let us try to moderate our and 
* sentiments, and in showing a teach- 


“ go-ahead” 
“can’t be beat 
able spirit and a willingness to learn of those whose 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge and experi- 
ence have been greater than our own, we shail not 
only gain great present advantage, but by the con- 
tinued cultivation of such a spirit and disposition, 
we shall ensure our future welfare and success in 
as sculptors, 


whatever we undertake, whether poets, 


musicians, or organ builders. ax % 


- «> - 


Another Monster Programme. 

Tn music, as in cotton, sugar, and tobacco, our 
own South-west appears to be the greatest grow- 
ing country in the world. Nowhere do we hear 
of such prodigious crops of amateur musicians as 
are yearly raised in the large female institutes and 
In 


their exhibitions everything is done upon the 


colleges which so abound in those states. 


scale of ten or twelve pianos at a time, with any 
quantity of flying artillery in the shape of harps, 
&e. must be the 


opened in this way for the innumerable pieces of 


guitars, Immense market 
“new and fashionable” music published, and the 
cheap and ricketty pianos manufactured to let 
here in the And 
What the fruits in real musical culture 
We shudder to think of it, 
We have 


given our readers one or two specimens before. 


Eastern cities. what is the 
return ? 
and refinement ? 


when we peruse their programmes. 


Below we print another, the programme of 
concert which took place a few weeks since at 
Atheneum, in Well 
may the amazed German, from the land of Bach 


the Columbia Tennessee. 


and Beethoven, who sends it to us as a curiosity 
for our readers, ask : 


“ Did you ever see a greater 
and “ Do you think 
ean be cultivated by such 
the 
most remarkable that ever Jullien or Berlioz 
conceived of. 


Barnum.ism in your lite?” 
the taste for 
a 


musie 


noise?” Surely combinations beat the 





PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Overture to the ‘ Barber of Seville,’...... Rossini. 
Instruments :—Nine Pianos, (3 for solo performers, 
4 for 4 hands, and 2 for 6 hands) ; Organ; Two 
Harps; Two Flutes; Contrabasso; Horns, from 
the Athenzum Juvenile Brass Band. 
2. Song: Harp. Miss (of seven years.) 
3. March in Pizarro.—Twelve Pianos, (one for four 
hands); Three Harps; Flutes, Horns, &c. 
4. Song: Piano. ‘Where, as Dewy Twilight,’ C. Hine. 
§. Hattie Quickstep ...e.ceccce + eeee Markstein. 
Ten Piands,; Two Harps; Contrabasso, Flutes. 
. Fairy Dell: Chores. —Six Guitars; Flutes.—Basso 
and Tenor voices 
Harp. ‘ Bla anche Alpin,’......00.8S 
. Canary Warbling Waltz.—Twelve Pianos. 
‘La cloche du soir.’ 








7. Song: . Glover. 





9 Vocal Duet: Organand Harp. 
10. Gentil Houzard.—Ten Pianos; Organ; Four 
Harps; Flutes, &e. 
PART IT. 
1. Song: Harp. ‘Come to the Forest,’......Maeder. 
9. ‘Les Cloches du Monastere.’—Twelve Pianos, and 
Organ. 
3. Vocal Duet: Piano. ‘* Holy Mother,’.... Wallace. 
4. Parisienne: Four Harps,....ecccceeeeeeeH. Herz. 


. Song: * Giusto Cielo, 


Oo 


Harp. * from ‘ Eliza Claudio.’ 

. Phantom Chorus, from ‘La Sonnambula.’—By all 
the members of the Singing School. 

‘On the banks of Guadalquiver, 

secccesecece DONIZEttI. 


sees Wallace, 


. Song: Piano. 

from Linda di Chamounix, 

. Second Concert Polka: Four Pianos, 

9. Piano. ‘ M’ amarai tu.’ 

10. Song: Harp. ‘I’m a merry Zingara.’ 

11. The Hundreth Psalm, ...ccecccecccccccee Wallace. 
Ten Pianos; Organ; Two Harps; Contrabasso. 
Parting Chorus. Musie from ‘ Zampa,’ Words by 
a Pupil.—Organ; Harps; Pianos; and the Ama- 
teur and Band instruments. Sung by the whole 
Music School. 

There! That beats Fourth of July fireworks. 


What a vast br 


71 


Song: 


12. 


sadth of brilliancy is covered by 
each “piece”! and what a wholesale blaze of 
rockets went up for finale: Zampa chorus, sung 
by the whole school, with full organ, all the harps 
and the pianos, all the brass of amateurs and 
band — why, the have 
rocked to the vibration of that “ Parting”; but 
for its perfect harmony, no doubt, the Union 
And then the bold 
and dazzling experiments in the science of mu- 
Think of that novel instru- 
did all the fair 


young solo pianists, and all the four and the six- 


whole continent must 


would have been in danger. 
sical combination. 
mentation of Rossini’s overture : 


handers, and the organ, play distinct and real 
parts, or were they only many to the eye, witha 
confusing sameness to the ear? Think of twelve 
piano-fortes “ warbling” together that “ Canary 
waltz”! and of “Old Hundred” sung by the 
whole congregation of ten pianos, organ, harps, 
et 
inspiring the souls of the rising generation with 


cetcra! But, seriously this is a sorry way of 
ideas of music ;—this making musical culture to 
consist in mere display, all tending to a sort of 
dazzling military parade of masses ; as if quantity 
and not quality were everything. Such a show 
may have seemed a great thing to the assembled 
unmusical friends and parents ; but what musical 
person would not rather hear a single pupil, upon 
one piano, play one decent piece correctly and 
with feeling, than be exposed to such broadsides 
We have 


programme by the omission of the names of the 


of ill-assorted sounds ? abridged the 


performers, some of which are truly patriotic and 


euphonious, as Miss “ Virginia Tennesee”’ So- 
and-so. 
_- _—_ > - 
Garcra’s “Complete Scuoort or SINGING,” 


the first half of which has just been published by 
Oliver Ditson, is probably the best work that exists 
upon the subject. We shall have more to say about 


it hereafter. 





Musical Ohit- Ghat. 


Dinas, WILLIAM anaes ond Dunename with 
their Quartet party from New York, recently gave a 
classical chamber concert in the town of Farming- 
ton, Connecticut. Who shall account for taste in 
audiences? What in most cities of much musical 
pretension would have been voted dull by the ma- 
jority, was here, on the first hearing of such music 
(we presume), received with a unanimous enthu- 
Beethoven and Mozart were admired, parts 
of a quartet (or quintet ?) by Schubert encored, and 
the performers pelted with bouquets; so saith our 


siasm. 


informant. 


The New York Academy of Music remains closed. 
The stockholders have arrived at no conclusion as to 
Nothing more is 
heard of the promenade concerts promised there 
by Maretzek, and it does not seem likely that the 
A 
been 


the disposition of the property. 


splendid theatre will be opened this summer... . 
series of four Organ Concerts has recently 
given at the National Hall in Philadelphia, to exhibit 
the powers of a grand organ built by Henry Kyaurr 
It has 52 stops (some of 
which are of 16 ft. tone), and contains 2403 pipes ; 
it has three manuals and pedal 


for a church in Savannah. 


The programmes 
on these occasions were of a mixed character, con- 
sisting partly of classical organ music proper, snch 
as fugues by Bach, voluntaries by Rink, &e., choruses 
from Handel, Haydn, Beethoven ; Sonatas by Men- 
delssohn ; and partly of show pieces, fantasies, over- 
tures, 
skill and faney stops. 


variations, and inpromptus, to display imitative 
The prime mover among the 
was Mr. A. G. Emerick 
who had the assistance of brother organists, as 
Messrs. THuNDER, Cross, NEwLanb, Woop, Beck- 

L, Knaurr, WARREN, JANKE, JARVIS, Loup, and 
others. The concerts drew large audiences and gave 
great satisfaction. Why will not our many Boston 
organists, who possess among them so much talent 
and so much acquaintance with good music, give us 
a series of organ concerts—say in the different halls 
and churches, where there are good organs ? 

The Flower Queen (Chicago, Ill.) prints the follofv- 
ing epistle, received by a dealer in musical instru- 


organist, we understand, 


ments : 

Deer Sir I see From your advertisement that you 
have Musical Instruments For Sale, I want To No 
Wether you wood Take a Parson To Learn to Play 
on Brass music and I will Take a Horn of you I 
want to Learn to play on Brass Music Bad if you 
can take me Let me No soon, and I will pay you in 
advance if you wish it see if you can get me a Birt 
of any Description as I wont be on so mush Expene 
Paying Board all the Time I am there I have No 
Perticular Horn in Vew Write seon and Let me No 
your terms and give a fool account aBout all I re- 
queste d you to Doo For me Direct to C. R. L. C. 
Respectfully J H..F ‘ 





This is an instance of the influence of brass bands 
upon youthful aspirations. 
fellow did, like hundreds of others, learn to “ play 


No doubt the enterprising 


brass music bad.” 


a series of four Orchestral 
to be given under the di- 


In Manchester, N. IZ, 
Concerts are announced, 
rection of Mr. G. W. 
and conductor in that place, as well as composer and 
arranger for the orchestra. He promises to present 
in them “ some of the overtures and other works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, and 
other celebrated composers, with a variety of marches, 


Srrarton, a valued teacher 


waltzes, polkas, selections from operas, &e., with a 
full orchestra, which will number twenty or more of 
the best performers, with Mr. Watter DigNnam as 
leader.”” Good for New Hampshire ! 

The Gazette learns that Joun P. Grovus, the 
young Boston violinist, who is now in Europe com- 
pleting his musical education, has advanced even 
beyond the warmest expectation of his friends. He 
is located at Brussels, and is under the instruction of 
Leonard, who is much interested inhim. He is pro- 
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nounced the best violinist in the Conservatoire at 
Brussels, and has received a silver cup from several 
friends for his admirable performance as first violin 
in a quartet of Beethoven. 


It is said that a fine German Opera company will 
commence a season at Niblo’s, in New York, early 
in September ; they will perform both German, Ital- 
ian and French ~WitLiamM VINCENT 
WALLACE, the composer, is reported to have become 
entirely blind through intense application, and to 
have been obliged to abandon his profession and 
place himself under the hands of the best optical 
He was engaged on two new 


operas. eee 


surgeons in London. 
operas, to be produced during the coming opera 
season. 

An old number of the London Musical World 
(for June 13, 1839,) contains the following ludicrous 
libel upon musical barbarians on this side of the 
ocean; its idiom is too Cockneyish to have come 
from Yankeedom : 

A Literary Orver.— The following is a verbatim 
copy of an order just transmitted from one of the 
first music sellers in Boston, the Athens of the 
United States, to a publishing house in town. The 
original is in our possession. Sie vos non vobis ! 

“ Plese sir to send by the bearer a musick book 
with lins & spaces and no music to it, for whe wright 
hour hown.” 

M. Hector Berlioz criticizes the want of musical 
taste at the present day in the following just terms : 
“ Has a man a strong voice, although he has not the 
least idea how the voice should be directed, and is ig- 
norant of the elementary notions of the art of singing : 
if he screams violently, the ‘sonorousness’ of his voice 
is applauded. Has a woman no virtue except a 
voice of extraordinary compass; when she gives, 
right or wrong, a sol or a grave fa more like a death 
rattle than a musical sound, or a sharp fa as agree- 
able as a fish’s scream when an iron-heeled boot 
crushes its tail, it is enongh to ‘ bring down the house.’ 
Such people are the curse of music ; they demoralize 


the public.” 


Of the young Countess PiccoLtomint, to whose 


debut in London we referred last week, the London 
Tost says :— 

In regard to her voice it is an exquisite organ—a 
pure soprano sfogato—clear, penetrating, and yet ex- 
tremely sweet. It has, moreover, the delicious fresh- 
ness and bloom of youth—so fair, and, alas! 
fading—while its every tone and inflexion seem to 
flow from the spontaneous impulse of feeling. Her 
taste is pure, and her style is natural and simple; 
but (as we ‘are nothing if not critical’) we must add 
that she still has something to acquire in the me- 
chanism of her art. She does not yet possess that 
perfect execution—that clear, articulate enunciation, 
of which Alboni, under the roof, has been 
giving us such exquisite specimens. She has not 
yet gained the which enables that most 
accomplished singer to strike every note of the most 
complex passage with the certainty and firmness of 
the finest violin—a defect which is especially shown 
by her habit of measuring a large interval by means 
of a slide. She is very young, has been brought up 
an amateur, and, moreover, the present Italian 
school does not subject its disciples to the severe 
artistic training of an earlicr day; so that the only 
wonder is that her method of vocalization is so ex- 
cellent as we find it to be.” 


sO 


same 


aplomb 


as 
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NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &c. 


Novello’s Glee-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular Giers and Mapricats, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 3 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&c. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
varying from 4 to 12 cents cach. 


Novello’s Part-Song Book. 


| In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 


lettering, 

This work consists of new Glees and Part-Songs, by the best 
modern composers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Voral parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
8 cents per set. 


Orpheus: 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate Vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 

‘J » 2 vs * 
The Musical Times, 

AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 
PUBLISHED (IN LONDON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
Containing Antaems, CHor ats, and Hymns, or GLEES, MApRI- 
GALS, and E.eqies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more 

Voices. Price 8 cents each 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Epwarp 
Hotmes, Author of the * Lite of Mozart,” &c.; Short notices 
of Singing-C| &e. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. Lto 48, (Vols 1. and II.) bound in cloth, with 
Index, $1.75; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. ITT. and 1V.) bound in 
cloth, with Index, $1.75; Nos 97 to 144, (Vols. V aud VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, $1,75 Either Vols 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 50 cents, post-paid. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


asses, Concerts, 


' ee ~ Ye ° 
Garcia's Complete School of Singing 
JUST PUBLISHED:—A Complete School of Singing, in 
which the Art is clearly developed in a series of Instructions 
appropriate Examples, to which are added Exercises, 
written and composed by MANUEL GARCIA, 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


oO MUSIC TEACHERS, —A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
Application may 


teacher here, 


be made at this office. 


5.8. MOZART. 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 


Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 850 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $00 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BO Ss TON. 

AND JOB PRINTING “OFFICE, 


Apr 29 tf 





THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS, 


NHIS beautiful Art novel, by Mme. Georce Sand, just 
completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 


| pressly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 


may he had at this office, and at the periodical and bookstores, 
Price = cents. Copies sent by mail post-paid, for 18 cen‘s 


JOB PRINTING 


DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


r=xEw s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pr. FF. DODDS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W.Cambr idge, Ms. 
icldeceaniated FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCH. \RFENBE RG & L UIS 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





Or 











J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


‘MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOITE — 


INSTRUCTION on ‘the. PIANO-FORTE, 


And may be addressed at her westtenen, 5 55 Hancock St. 


CAR L HAU s E 
( FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 


hb. Bi SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
+ een vanaaiei Boston. 
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G. ANDRE & Co.'s 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S$. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side, ) PHILADELPHTA. 
(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 


Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 


New Music. 
5. Essays on 


pondence from musical persons and places. 5. 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
on Music in the 


struments, theories ; 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings ; 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 
from the commencement, can be fur- 
DWIGHT, 21 Scnoon St. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISIN a 


First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, ( - 6 lines) first insertion. ... 
Do « each subsequent 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


Back numbers, 


th 


nished.-—Address J. 8. 

















